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' are ornamented with peacock’s feathers and cowry 
shells, and generally a small mirror on the forehead. 
The bullocks of the Brinjaris (Boiparis) are described 
by the Rev. G. Gloyer * as having their horns, foreheads, 
and necks decorated with richly embroidered cloth, and 
carrying on their horns, plumes of peacock’s feathers and 
tinkling bells. When on the march, the men always 
have their mouths covered, to avoid the awful dust 
which the hundreds of cattle kick up. Their huts are 
very temporary structures made of wattle. The whole 
village is moved about a furlong or so every two or three 
_ years—as early a stage of the change from nomadic to 
|asettled lite as can be found.” The Lambadi tents, 
__ or pals, are said by Mr. Mullaly to be “made of stout: 
_ coarse cloth fastened with ropes. In moving camp, 
Hy these habitations are carried with their goods and 
_ chattels on pack bullocks.” Concerning the Lambadis 
of the Bellary district Mr. S. P. Rice writes to me as 
follows. ‘They are wood-cutters, carriers, and coolies, 
but some’of them settle down and become cultivators. 
_ A Lambadi hut generally consists of only one small 
- room, with no aperture except the doorway. Here are 
huddled together the men, women, and children, the 
_ same room doing duty as kitchen, dining and bedroom. 
The cattle are generally tied up outside in any available 
spot of the village site, so that the whole village is a sort 
of cattle pen interspersed with huts, in whatsoever places 
may have seemed convenient to the particular individual. 
Dotted here and there are a few shrines of a modest 
scription, where I was told that fires are lighted every 
t in honour of the deity. The roofs are generally 
& and made of thatch, unlike the majority of houses _ 











* Jeypur, Breklum, 1901. 
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rooted. I have ta into one or two houses _ 
larger than those described, where I found a 
or two, after the usual Canarese fashiom ,There is 
air of encampment about the village, which sugges 
gipsy life.” 

The present day costume and personal adornadeall » 
the Lambadi females have been variously described b 
different writers. By one, the women are said to remind 
one of the Zingari of Wallachia and the Gitani of Spain. 
“Married women,” Mr. H. A. Stuart writes,* “ are 
distinguished from the unmarried in that they wear their a 
bangles between the elbow and shoulder, while the a 
unmarried have them between the elbow and _ wrist. 
Unmarried girls may wear black bead necklets, which 
are taken off at marriage, at which time they first as- 
sume the ravikkai or jacket. Matrons also use an ear= 
ring called guriki to distinguish them from widows 
unmarried girls.” In the Mysore Census Report, 1 
it is noted that “the women wear a peculiar dre 
consisting of a lunga or gown of stout coarse print, a 
tartan petticoat, and a mantle often elaborately embr 
dered, which also covers the head and upper part of tl 
body.* The hair is worn in ringlets or plaits hangir 
down each side of the face, and decorated with shells 
and terminating in tassels. The arms are prof 
covered with trinkets and rings made of bones, 
and other rude materials. The men’s dress consists 
a white or red turband, and a pair of white bree 
ee aie reaching a little below the knee, 
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“are fine muscular fellows, capable of enduring long and 
fatiguing marches. Their ordinary dress is the dhoty — 
with short trousers, and frequently gaudy turbans and 
caps, in which they indulge on festive occasions. They 
also affect a considerable amount of jewellery. The 
women are, as a rule, comely, and above the average 

| height of women of the country. Their costume is the 

~ laigna (langa) or gown of Karwar cloth, red or green, 
with a quantity of embroidery. The chola (choli) or 
bodice, with embroidery in the front and on the 
shoulders, covers the bosom, and is tied by variegated 
cords at the back, the ends of the cords being orna- 
mented with cowries and beads. A covering cloth of 
~ Karwar cloth, with embroidery, is fastened in at the 
waist, and hangs at the side with a quantity of tassels 
and strings of cowries. Their jewels are very numerous, 
and include strings of beads of ten or twenty rows with 
a cowry as a pendant, called the cheed, threaded on 
horse-hair, and a silver hasali (necklace), a sign of 
marriage equivalent to the tali. Brass or horn bracelets, 
ten to twelve in number, extending to the elbow on 
either arm, with a guzera or piece of embroidered silk, 
one inch wide, tied to the right wrist. Anklets of ivory 
_ (or bone) or horn are only worn by married women. 

They are removed on the death of the husband. 

 Pachala or silk embroidery adorned with tassels and 

_cowries is also worn as an anklet by women. Their 










tached to a silver chain which hangs to the shoulder, | 
_a profusion of silver, brass, and lead rings. Their — 
is, in the case of unmarried women, wadenee 
















‘ith a ‘cowry or a saa Baio and heavy | 

ao are fastened at the temples. This 
is an essential sign of marriage, and its a 
a sign of widowhood. Lambadi women, when ca 
water, are fastidious in the adornment of the pad, 
gala, which is placed on their heads. They cover 
with cowries, and attach to it an embroidered cle 
called philia, ornamented with tassels and cowries.” 
I gather that Lambadi women of the Lavidia ane 
Kimavath septs do not wear bracelets (chudo), because 
the man who went to bring them for the marriage d 
remote ancestor died. In describing the dress of the 

-Lambadi women, the Rev. G. N. Thomssen writes — 
that “the sari is thrown over the head as a hood, 
with a frontlet of coins dangling over the forehead. — 
This frontlet is removed in the case of widows. At the — 



















whole arm is covered with these ornaments. In case 
the husband’s death, the bracelets on the upper é 
are removed. They are kept in place by a 
bracelet, gorgeously made, the strings of whic 
ornamented with the inevitable cowries. On the 
_ broad heavy brass bracelets with bells are worn, 

_ being presents from the mother to her daughter.” 
3 Each thanda, Mr. Natesa Sastri writes, | 














fice i is hereditary. Each settlement | 
a office i is tone hereditary.” é 









fee gdiaan, el he adds, “the head of the gang snpeahe i 
to be regarded with great reverence, and credited with © 
supernatural powers. He is believed to rule the gang 
_ most rigorously, and to have the power of life and death 
0 over its members.” 
Concerning the marriage ceremonies of the Sugalis 
of North Arcot, Mr. Stuart informs us that these “last 
for three days. On the first an intoxicating beverage 
i compounded of bhang (Cannadzs indica) leaves, jaggery 
(crude sugar), and other things, is mixed and drunk. 
_ When all are merry, the bridegroom’s parents bring 
ey Rs. 35 and four bullocks to those of the bride, and, 
imemater presenting them, the bridegroom is allowed to tie 
a Square silver bottu or tali (marriage badge) to the 
bride’s neck, and the marriage is complete ; but the next | 
two days must be spent in drinking and feasting, ,At 
the conclusion of the third day, the bride is arrayed 
in gay new clothes, and goes to the bridegroom’s house, 
driving a bullock before her. Upon the birth of the first 
male child, a second silver bottu is tied to the mother’s 
neck, and a third when a second son is born. When 
ird is added to the family, the three bottus are 
elded together, after which no additions are made.” 
)f the Lambadi marriage ceremony in the Bellary 
listrict, the following detailed account is given by — 
Francis. “As acted before me by a number of 
sexes of the caste, it runs as follows. The bride- 
m arrives at _ at the bride’s house with a cloth: 
















































in which the officiating Brahman knots a rupee. 
Brahman, it may be at once noted, has little mo 
do with the ceremony beyond ejaculating at int 
‘Shdbhana! Shobhana!’ or ‘ May it prosper !’ 
the right hands of the couple are joined, and they 
seven times round each of the upright pestles, while 
women chant the following song, one line being 
for each journey round the pestle : 


To yourself and myself marriage has taken place, 
‘Together we will walk round the marriage pole. 
Walk the third time ; marriage has taken place. 
You are mine by marriage. 

Walk the fifth time ; marriage has taken place. 
Walk the sixth time ; marriage has taken place. 
Walk the seventh time ; marriage has taken place. 
We have walked seven times ; I am yours. 

Walk the seventh time ; you are mine. 


‘The couple then sit on a blanket on the groun 
near one of the pestles, and are completely covered 1 
acloth. The bride gives the groom seven little 
compounded of rice, ghee (clarified butter) and su 
which he eats. He then ue her seven others, v 
- she i in turn eats. 


Next day 
Pon eapedl and feasting takes p 












day. The next day the girl is taken home by her new 
husband.” It is noted in the Mysore Census Report, 
1891, that “one unique custom, distinguishing the 
‘Lambani marriage ceremonial, is that the officiating 
Brahman priest is the only individual of the masculine 
persuasion who is permitted to be present. Immediately 
after the betrothal, the females surround and pinch the 
iest.on all sides, repeating all the time songs in their 
mixed Kutni dialect. The vicarious punishment to 














s they had attained puberty before marriage. The 
3d - is emcee a painful reality. It is 


e treatment of the Brahman as acted before me e 
mbadi’ women at Nandyal, included an attempt to 
p him stark naked. In the Census Report, it is. 
1 that, at Lambadi weddings, the women “ ig: 






its, flowers,and so on. Brahmans are sometimes 
to celebrate weddings, and, failing a Brah 




















< alae procera, which are tied with Caloér 
fibre or cotton thread. Sometimes a pestle is set 
_ mear each row of pots. The bridal couple seat th 
selves near the pestles, and the ends of their cloths, wit! 
a silver coin in them, are tied together. They are the 
smeared with turmeric, and, after a wave-offering 
ward off the evil eye, they go seven times round 
» pestles, while the women sing :—- 
Oh ! girl, walk along, walk. 
You boasted that you would not marry. 
Now you are married. : 
Walk, girl, walk on. ( 
There is no good in your boasting. 
. You have eaten the pudding. 
Walk, girl, walk. 
Leave off boasting. 
You sat on the plank with the bridegroom’s thigh on yours, _ 


The bride and bridegroom take their seats on 


of the latter, and ties seven knots in it. 
then does the same to the bride. The knots are unti 
- Cloths are then placed over the backs of the couple, 
_ and a swastika mark (FH) is drawn on them with 











ude a ee and he must give « out the ndhe | ess 
is bride. He is then slapped on the cheeks by the rt 
women, thrown down, and his clothing stripped off. 
The Brahman ceremonial concluded, a woman puts the 
badges of marriage on the bride. On the following day, 
she is dressed up, and made to stand on a bullock, and 
keep on crooning a mournful song, which makes her 
_ ery eventually. As she repeats the song, she waves her 
( arms, and folds them over her head. The words of the 
song, the reproduction of which in my phonograph 
invariably made the women weep, are somewhat as 
follows :— 

__ Oh! father, you brought me up so carefully by spending much 


a [money. 
All this was to no purpose. 


‘Oh! mother, the time has come when I have todeave you, 
Is it to send me away that you nourished me ? 

~ Oh! how can I live away from you, 
My brothers and sisters ? 


ts 







capped the Lambadis of Mysore, widow fiers . 


mg the Vakkaligas and others. In such cases, the 
d husband, under the award of the caste arbitra- 

; is made to pay a certain sum (tera) as amends to. a 
first husband, accompanied by a caste dinner. “The | 
‘is then readmitted into society. But certain 


3 
ey 


ities are atzached to widow remarriage. Widow 























ia of her children, a widow may be taken 
-man as a concubine, and her children are co 
- legitimate. Even during her husband's life, a 
may desert him for any one else, the latter paying 
_ busband the cost of the original marriage ceremot 
_ The Sugalis burn the married, but bury all others,, 
have no ceremonies after death for the rest of the 0) 


which they put in their mouths “like goats,” and 
home. : 

A custom called Valli Sukkeri is recordeie! 
» Rev. G. N. Thomssen, according to which “if an 


such children being regarded as those of the deceé 
“ elder brother. If, however, the elder brother dies Ie 2 
__ ing offspring, and the younger brother wishes to 

- the widow, he must give fifteen rupees and three 
Pa to his brother's children. Then he may marry th 
The custom here referred to is said to 
practiced because the Lambadi’s ancestor Sugr 
rried his elder brother Vali’s widow. 
am informed by Mr. F. A. Hamilton that, 


-: 





er remarries, he may go through 


ceremony, or the kuttuvali rite, in which 


i, 


y is to declare his selene of 
w 





e kuttuvali ae. are buried. When cremation is | 
or ted to, the eldest son sets fire to the funeral. pyre. 
































a 4 “And the Dévas im every leaf. 


¥ “The likening of the Creator's omnipotence t 
among a people so far impervious to the ‘traditi 
‘Sanskrit lore may not appear very strange to those 
will call to mind the Scandinavian tree of Igdrasil so 
graphically described by Carlyle, and the all- parva ng 
Asvat'tha (pipal) tree of the Bhagavatgita.” It isa 
in the Mysore Census Report, 1901, that “the Cail 

-own the Gosayis (Goswami) as their priests or gu 
These are the genealogists of the Lamb§nis, as t 
Helavas are of the Sivachars.” Of the Sugalis, 


Mr. Stuart writes that “all worship the Tirupati 
and also two Saktis called Késa Sakti and Mani 
Some three hundred years ago, they say that there 
feud between the Bukia and Midu Sugilis, and ina com 
many were killed on both sides ; but the widows of onl 
of the men who died were willing to perform sati, in con: ets 
quence of which they have been deified, and are 109 
worshipped as saktis by all the divisions.” It is s 
? that, near Rolla in the Anantapur district, there is asm 
bY community of priests to the Lambadis who call them el 
: Muhammadans, but cannot intermarry with others 
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_ (kampa, a Fane On the side of one of os s fod 
Bastar are several large heaps of stones, which they have 
piled up in honour of the goddess Guttalamma. Every 
Lambadi who passes the heaps is bound to phate one 
ne on the’ heap, and to make a salaam to it.” The 
dess of the Lambadis of Kollegal is, according to Mr. 
Hamilton, Satthi. A silver image of a female, seated 
‘tailor-fashion, is kept by the head of the family, and - 
san heirloom. At times of festival it is set up and 
! worshipped. Cooked food is placed before it, and a 
feast, with much arrack drinking, singing, beating” ‘of 
 tom-tom, and dancing through the small hours of the ~ 
F night, is held. Examples of the Lambadi songs relating 
incidents in the Ramayana, in honour of the god- 
desses Durga and Bhavani, etc., have been published by” 
Mr. F. Fawcett.* 
The Brinjaris are described by the Rev. G. Gloyer — 
carrying their principal goddess “ Bonjairini Mata,” iss 








hs t is noted by the Rev. G. N. Thomssefi that the 
adis ‘worship the Supreme Being ‘in a very 
ic manner. A stake, either a carved stick, ora 
















buried alive, the head being allowed to be above : 
Then all the cattle are driven over the buried crea 
and the whole camp walk over the buried victim.” 
former days, the Lambadis are reputed to have o 
up human sacrifices. ‘ When,” the Abbé Dubois wr 
“they wish to perform this horrible act, it is said, 
secretly carry off the first person they meet. Havi 


oil, and light four wicks in it. Having done this, 
men and v women i join hands, and, forming a circle; 


he expires.” The interesting fact is recorded beg 
-Mullaly “that, before the Lambadis proceed ona 
tory excursion, a token, usually a leaf, is secreted i 
A a place beter pr to invoke Durga. | 
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‘ further note on the religion of 
at th = the follow iag 
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(2) Hanumin, the monkey god. 
(3) Poleramma, To ward off devils and evil 


(4) Mallalamma. To confer freedom to their 
cattle from attacks of tigers and other wild beasts. 
(5) Ankalamma. To protect them from epidemic 


(6) Peddamma. 
(7) Maremma. 


~The Lambadis observe the Holi festival, for the 
‘celebration of which money is collected in towns and 
villages. On the Holi day, the headman and his wife 
: fast, and worship two images of mud, aegis. = 


" ae round the burning fire. On the third day, ane 
Rg ‘ 

agaite sing and dance, and dress themselves in gala attire, 

e men snatch the food which has been prepared by the 

n, and run away amid protests from the sie 



























3 Pade, who, they say, inflicts the same dis 
unhappy bullock who carries a bell from this 
relieved the donor from.” 
_ There is a legend in connection with ‘fie 
gundam (fish pool) close under the Vendcik 
the Vizagapatam district. The fish therein are~ 
- tame, and are protected by the Madgole Zamir 
“Once, goes the story, a Brinjari caught one 
turned it into curry, whereon the king of the fis 
solemnly cursed him, and he and all his pack-bulloch 
were turned into rocks, which may be seen there to t 
day.” * ; a 
Lambadi women often have elaborate tat 
- patterns on the backs of the hands, and a tattooed do 
the left side of the nose may be accepted as a disti 
ing character of the tribe in some parts. My @ 
once pointed out that, in a group of Lambadis, so 
the girls did not look like members of the tribe, 
~ roused the anger of an old woman, who said “ You 
_ see the tattoo marks on the nose, so they. 
_ Lambadis.” ‘ 
- Lambadi women will not drink water from 1 
_ streams or big tanks. | 
In the or Province, there is a class of 7 
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; They are Muhamm 
ven are circumcised. Their marr 













* called Bhats, to whom it is probable Ch the 
Thambiris correspond in Mysore. 


ans a reckless woman, and latvi, an unchaste 
and the name possibly refers to ——— 
not true-bred. “ 

avali.—A division of Marathas in the Sandar a 


























Bz ige are aida traders, though many < 
_ cultivators, and that Telugu Lingayats often cal 
bs selves Linga Balijas. 


_ “Linga Bhojunnalawaru ’ is given in the Be 
- Records.* ‘Para Brahma or the great god ' 1 
created the god Pralayakala Rudra or the terrific att 
day of destruction, a character of the god Siva, and 
created the Chatur Acharyulu or four sages ne 
Panditaraju, Yekcoramalu, Murralaradulu, and Som 
radulu, ahd taught them mantras or prayers, and m 
them his deputies. On a time, the Asuras and De 
or the giants and the gods, made war on each other, 
: the god Pralayakala Rudra produced from shis nose L 
being whom he named Muchari Rudra, and he had 
sons, with whom he went to the assistance of the deve 
or gods, and enabled them to defeat the giants, and 
his service the gods conferred upon him and his s 
- following honorary distinctions :— Mes 
A flag with the figure of an alligator (crocodile 
_ portrayed on it. ‘ 
A flag with the figure of a fish portrayed on it 
A flag with the figure of a bullock. 
A flag with the figure of an eagle. 
A flag with the figure of a bell. 













oe. of burning lamps and Fame 
Ss le ey owes | 












(GA BALIJA + 234 
“ «Qn a time; when the god Pralayakala Rudra aa 
_ Mochari Rudra and,his five sons, with other celestial 
attendants, were assembled on the Kailasa parvata or 
mountain of ,Paradise, the “god directed the latter to 
_ de&cend into- rhe Bhuloka or earthly world, and increase 
and multiply these species. They humbly’ prayed to 
know how they were again to reach the divine presence. 
He answered ‘I shall manifest myself in the Bhuloka 
under the form of the Lingam or Priapus; do you 
-_ worship me under that form, and you will again be per- 
mitted to approach me.’ They accordingly descended: 
__ into the earthly regions, and from cating the present 
“castes of Baljawaras deduce their origin.” sigs 
In a note on the Linga Balijas of the North’ Arcot 
YY strict, Mr. H. A. Stuart writes * that “ Linga Balija 
appears rdther to be the name of the followers of a 
“tei faith than of a distinct caste, for the Linga 
_ Balijas state that their caste contains eleven sub- divisigns; 
each with a separate occupation, viz., Jangam (priests), 
ddi (cultivators), Gandla (oil-mongers), and the like. 
Jmost all the Linga Balijas of North Arcot are traders, 
_ who speak Canarese and are immigrants from Mysore, 
pon which their gurus (religious preceptors) “live, and 
whither they still refer their caste disputes. At one 
-.. they enjoyed much importance in this district, — 
particularly in its large trading towns. /Headmen 
among them, styled Chettis, were by the pies Nawabs 
ssigned districts, in 8, in which they possessed both: magis- 
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all Widows are excluded. Unlike most Hindus, 
ne Bales. shave off the whole of the hair of their 


= peace are also described as not soeeiiene resulting . F 


’ Préta.lingams used by Pandarams, Kaikdlafis, or o 
“puranams, called respectively the Siva “and Basay 


Hindus. [They bury and do not burn their dead, an 

















the interference of one Linga Balija Chetti with n mat 
relating to thé district of another. . “Their authori 
long sinte disappeared, and is only a thattér of trad 


entitled to be classed as a Linga Balija. ee 
lingam worn by these people differs fromthe Buta « 


puranams, and differ in very many respects from | 


not recognise the five kinds of pollution resulting from 
birth, death, spittle, etc., and they do not therefore bath 
in order to remove such pollution. Widow reme re 
is allowed even where the widow has children, but th 
are handed over to the relatives of her first husb 
To Widow remarriages no women who are not 
are admitted, and, similarly, when a maiden is 








DARI i 2S 
oA Linga Banajiga (Canarese “trader), whom I inter-s 
decd at Sandir, was Smeared with white marks on the 
~ foreheatt, upper extremities, chest and by ta in imita- 
: tion of a Hubli priest. Some orthodox Lingayat traders 
_ remove their lingam during the transaction of’the day’s 
work, on the found, as given to me, that it is necessary 
‘to tell little falsehoods in the course of business. 
Lingadari—A general term, meaning one who 
wears a lingam, for Lingayat. 
_ Lingakatti—A name applied to Lingayat Badagas 
B ot the Nilgiri hills. 
/Lingam.—A title of Jangams and Silavants.. 
on a ingayat, —For the following note I am ‘mainly 
Y ‘inde ted to Mr. R. C. C. Carr, who took great interest 
in its preparation when he was Collector of Bellary. 
- Some additjonal information was supplied by Mr. R. Ee 
Enthoven, “Superintendent of the Ethnographic Survey, -’ - 
Bombay. The word Lingayat is the anglicised form. a 














any Gipiber of the community. The Lingayats, 
le been aptly described as a peaceable race of Hindu 
Puritans. "Their religion is a simple ones. They 
acknowledge only one God, Siva, and reject the other * 
two persons of the Hindu Triad. They reveren the . 
s, but disregard the later commentaries on which 
Brahmans rely. Their faith purports to be ‘the 
imitive Hindu faith, cleared of all priestly mystictsm.* 









belief in the efficacy pf 
has always been 27 
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oe the God Siva. This ‘istiagee which is 
jangam ma lingam or moveable lingam,” to disting is 
from the sthavara,or fixed lingam of Hindu agen 
always carrjed &n, some parteof the body, usually | 
neck or thé left arm, and is placed in the left hand 
the deceased when the body is committed, to the gray 
Men and women, old and young, rich and poor, all ali 
wear this symbol of their faith, and its loss is regarded - 
as spiritual death, though in practice the loser can, after 
a few ceremonies, be invested with a new ‘one, , They" 
are strict ’ disciplinarians in the matter of food soit drink,» ! 
and no true Lingayat is permitted to touch ‘meat in any | 
form, or to partake of any kind of liquor. Te. Puritan 
simplicity raises them in the social scala * and has 
resulted in producing a steady law- abiding race, who 
e conservative of the customs of their forefathers, 
wand have hitherto opposed a fairly unbroken front to the. | 
advancing tide of foreign ideas. To this tendency is 
‘due the very slow spread of modern education among 
{, them, while, on the other hand, their isolation from 
outside influence has without doubt assisted largely jy 
preserving intact their beautiful, highly polished, 
powerful: language, Canarese. 
Itfis matter of debate whether the Lingayat relig 
"is an“tanovation or a revival of the most ancient | 
ite faith, but the story of the so-called founder of 
a Asava, may with some limitations be accep 
The events therein narrated occurred 
f the twelfth century at Kalyan, a city 
the tie ac of the Western Chalukyas, 


nusaree 
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 tihoget me “ . ae 
erbudda as edly as, the” fourth century. They 
| “separated intd two ‘branches during the seventh century, 

_ and the Mestern, lite was still repiésented at Kalyan 500 
years Jater) The southefn. portion of “Hindustan had 
oad centuries been split up between rival kingdoms, and 
had been the" theatre of the long struggle between the 
“Buddhist the Jains, and the Hindus. At the time of 
Basava's appearance, a Jain king, Bijjala by name, was 

ip.power at Kalyan. He was a representative of the 

Kal uryasy f race which had been conquered by the 

Chalukyas, “and occupied the position of feudatories. 
we jala a rs to have been the Commander-inzchief _ 

oz forces, and to have usurped the tlirone,« 

ring his ‘royal master, Taila III. The date of the 

: usurpation was 1156 A.D., though, according to” "some, 

accounts, _Bijjala did not assume the full titles till some , 
years latef. , He was succeeded by his sons, sbut the 
Chalukyan “daimant recovered his throne ‘in 1182, only 
to lose it again some seven years afterwards, whey the: . 
Kingdom itself was divided between the neighbouring: * 

powers ‘ag final downfall of the Chalukyan Deccani 

ig Miigdom' was probably due to the rise of the Lingayat 
religion. Q@Phe Hindus ousted the Jains, but thefenets” 

- inculcated by Basava had caused a serious splitein, “the 

' ranks of the former. The house divided against. itself 

_ could not stand, and the Chalukyas were absorbed into 

_ the kingdoms of their younger neighbours, the, Hoysala 

' Ballalas fromm Mysore in the south, and the Yadavas, 


rom Dévagiri (now identified with Daulatabad) in } the, 
1 i Ptah hs 


Sap 









t revival of the worship of Siva in the, Deegan aiid 
Southern “Undia. A large number of impor 
ite temples are known to es eee ‘du 











Wile ~ aa ae 


the eleventh and tweltth ccintuties,. “hd inscription: 
speak of many learned and holydnen, who. were devoted © 
to this Worship. The. fiovement pas br bablye'acéena, 

tuated by the opposition of the Jains; sw seem te have 
been very powerful in the Western Deecaits and «in. 

Mysore. An inscription which will be more fully noticedy* 
later on tells of the God Siva specially creating 4 many 
in order to “put a stop to the hostile observancéS of 
the Jains‘ and Buddhists.” This was written pe 
the year 1200 A.D., and it may be gather red hat 
Buddhism was still recognised in the Deé€can as a 
seligieus power. Mr. Rice tells us that oe hoc ate 
the Safvaite Brahman, Sankaracharya, had im, 

ntury"dealt a deathblow to Buddhism, Re athe. 

Saiva faith to the first place.* Its position was, — 
eaier challenged by the Jains, and, even as late as 
‘the twelfth century, it was still battling with them. 
The Vaishnavaite reformer, Ramanujacharya, Appeared at 
“about this time, and, according to Mr. Rice, was mainly 
instraffental in ousting Jainism; but the followers eit * 
Vishnu built many of their big temples in the.thirt th 
century; two hundred years later than theirs Saivaite’ day 
brethren; sod it may be presumed that the lattéf}faith was — ‘ 
in the ascendancy prior to that time. Chaitanya, the — 
Vaishnavaite counterpart of Basava, appeared at a much : 
later date {1485 A.D.). It is interesting to note that 
the Yhirteenth century is regarded as the culminating 
period 9 f\the middle ages in Italy, when religious 
fervour also. displayed itself in the building of great 
cathedrals. Ten A 

The actual date of Basava’s birth is uncertain, but. is 
giten by sofne authorities as 1106 A.D. ‘The fei 


sd. 
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Yoana ce 
not written till 1 585, “The acco 


hee Bijolacapatharitra, and on 
rs. The main facts accepted - ‘by 
m are given by Dr. Fleet in the Epigrap: 
ol. V, p. 239] from which the following aq 
sted. To a-certain Madiraja and hi 
1 pious Saivas of the Brahman. cai 
of a place called Bagevadi, which “is 

to be the sub-divisional town of that 

ir district, there was born.a son who, bein 


ning Saiva rites, was named Basava 
e Canarese equivalent for a bull, ani 
Siva. When the usual time —— 


A od much Coad of the Siva seri ipt 
_ be invested with the sacred Brahn 
5% himself a special cer 





LINGA BANAJIGA WITH LINGAM ON HEAD, 





help him in propagating his p 
ied by his elder sister, Nag 


by the king and installed as a 
cae and treasurer, second i 


Peeaties knowledge swallowed it, a 
_ ae he child was called Channabs 





oH there were two specially pious Lingay 
i jala in in mere wantonness caused to be blin 
ava left Kalyana, and deputed one of i 


itis to slay the king. Jagaddevay. with, 


ite 


The Jain account § uae 
it influence with the king was due to Bas 
tt Ja took as a concubine. 


3 in most books of reference, 
in as a youth flying from the | 
His mc sarang she 








LINGA BANAJIGA WITH LINGAM ON CHEST. 


‘event occurred in 1114, a before thé 
ment of Bijjala’s reign. There is no reason, 
or crediting the Purana with any gr 


om inscriptions, which the industry of archzol 


‘giving to the world, throws great doitbt 

ditional narrative. 

‘An inscription on stone tablets which hav 
uilt into the wall of a modern temple at M 

lage ift the Bijapur district of the Bone 


Kalachuri king,. Bijjala. Two pain: 

inscription, and from one of them i if 

certainty that Bijjala’s reign began iny 
certain date a as st 
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ne Mahaprabhu of the, village when ‘fe- -grants in support 
a the temple wese made,, The rec6rd runs as follows.* 
-% Among the five hundred of Manigavalli there sprang 

; up a certain Govardhana, the moon of the ocean that 
was the Kasyappa gotra, an excellent member of the 
race’ of. «the Vajins. His son was Revadasa. ‘The 
latter had. four sons... . The youngest of 

" ‘these becairie’ the greatest, and, under the name of 
Lcesiens made his reputation reach even as far as 
“the Himalaya mountains. To that lord there was born 
L son; Pasqva. There were none who were like him 






sun that caused to bloom the water-lily that was 
the “affection of the five hundred Brahmans of Mani- 
“gavalli. This Basavarasayya came to be considered 
' the father of the world, since the whole world, putting 
their _ to their foreheads, saluted him with the * 
- words ‘our virtuous father’; and thus he brought * 
‘greatness to the famous Manigavalli, manifesting the 
height of graciousness in saying this is the abode, of , 
the essence of the three Védas; this is the accomplish 
nt of that which has no end and no beginning ; this 
§ the lustrous divine linga.” is 
pr. Fleet suggests that we : Aare at last met with aft 
















L apa ‘gota, while Madiraja is placed in an atte’ 
rent fatnily. As regards the latter, the record says ; 

20) ‘cin the lineage of that lord (Taila AI, the leader 

Chalukyas) there was a certain Madhava, eee 








‘Prabhu of the town of- Manigavalli, the ei Vishnw‘of aN 
the renowned Harita gotra ;” and. later-on the same 
person is spoken of as the Mahaprabhu* Madiraja. If 
Basava and Madirdja, herein mentioned, are really the 
heroes of the Lingayats, it is clear that they were not 
father and son, as stated in the Lingayat writings: But “ 
it must be borne in mind that this is the only inscrip- 
tion yet deciphered which contains any allusion what: “| 
ever to Basava, and the statement that “he used ' to 
bloom the water-lily that was the affection Of thé five 3 
hundred Brahmans of Manigevalli,” is directly pied 

to the theory that he broke away from the Brahman fold,- 
and set up a religion, of which one of the main features. 
is a disregard of Brahman supremacy. The fact that © 
the inscription was found so near to Basava’s birthplace x 
is, however, strong evidence in favour of the presump- # 
tion-that it refers to the Basava of Lingayat tradition, 

‘and the wording itself is very suggestive of the same 

pridea: The record givesa long pedigree to intfoduce 

* the Basava whom it proceeds to extol, and puts into his 
mouth the noteworthy utterance, which ascribes oa 

» Que lities to the “lustrous divine linga.” The date” of 
this yecord is contemporary with the events and persons 
namied therein, and it must therefore be far more relia 
than the traditionary stories given in the Puranas, whick ’ 
as already indicated, are not at all in accordance wit 

, each other. Dr. Fleet is of opinion that the Puran 
versions are little better than legends. This is perhaps — 
going too far, but there can be no doubt that later 
research will in this, as in the case of all. traditionary 
history, bring to knowledge facts which will, require ava 
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Another inscription, disceimaia at Ablir i 
harwar district of the Bombay Presidency, i: 






narrates the doings of a certain 
so called because he was an 


sy with the Jains, who were apparently ery 
il at Ablar, and the latter agreed to destroy theit 
a a f i ; i Ai a 
ad to set up Siva instead, if Ramayya would cut 0 
iy read before his god, and have it restored to 
after seven days without ascar. Ramayya app 
‘on his wager, but the Jains refused to per 


or certificate of success. This king and 
n successor also presented Ramayya with ke 
of certain Siva temples. It is noteworthy th 
told also in the Channabasava Purana, but 
ersy is narrated as having occurred at Kalyan 
nayya had gone to see king Bijjala. The: 
fakes Ramayya quote an instance of a prey 
aka, Having performed the same feat 
Jambar, which may conceivably be t 
scription. But the intérest and importanc 
ion centre in the fact that it disclos 
ner devout and exclusive worship) 


ith the express object of “putting 
pservances of the Jains and the 


or iA ins 








LINGAYAT, 


m young titles. Esuawers was thus a conte 
Basava, but the Ablir ee makes | 

latter. by 

. This fresh eviderte does not appear to r 
to, the commonly accepted story of the ori 
Hingayats, It confirms the theory that the ; 
Siva received a great impetus at this period, 
is nothing in the inscription ascribing to R 
position of a reformer of Saivaite doctrines. H 
as the champion of Siva against the rival ee 
as the Saivaite Luther who is attacking the 
mysticism of the Saivaite divines: and, as 


_ points out, there is nothing improbable in the 


inscriptions as being the chief of Saivaite Brah 
there is no mention of any schism such as the’ 
ie y 


of these two great men—a fact that 4s 1 
ayat tradition by the very name of Cha 
ate reige the beautiful, because, 








egies? theschiet actors intithe. dgama. The ie 4 4 
“of the Western Chatukyan kingdom: ‘ad given» to us'by . 
Ea the hand of anactor who was on the same stage, atid, i 
: > the birth? of the Lingayat creed is still obscuréd ‘in the. i 
mist of the. past, the figures of those who witnessed “it, 
d.out with surprising clearness. eee gy 
‘x Tétias Been already stated that one of the principles” iA 
Sfthe religion is a disregard of caste distinctions. Thé * 
prevailing’ races were Dravidian, and it is an accepted 
* fact that, the theory of caste as propounded by Manu ‘is 
altéyethie foreign to Dravidian ideas. Historians cannot 
fel usishtowslong the process of grafting the caste system 
on tothe: ‘Déavidian tree lasted, but it is clear that, when 
Basava ‘appeared, the united growth was well established: 
_ Brahmans were acknowledged as the leaders in religidel 
matters, and, as the secular is closely interwoven with 
the sreligiou® i in all eastern countries, the priestly clas$ 
Wwas''gradually usurping to itself a position of general 
ci ntrol. But, as was the case in Europe during the 
"sixteenth century, a movement was on foot to replate the 
~ authorityof the priests by something more in accordance 
_ with the growing intelligence of the laity. And, as in 
- Europe, thé reformers were found amongst the priests 
< themselveS, Luther and Erasmus were monks, who 
d been trained to support the very system of priest- 
aft, which they afterwards demolished. Basava and 
ayya, as Jangitiel stated, were Saivaite Brahmans, 




















ances created by the Brahman priesthood. ‘The 
arison may even be carried furthest, Ler was 













. a ’ a Bains 
ye as * 


?» account, wast 1€ COU ounterpart ‘@ftLuther. 
* Waid: called the Indian Erasmus 


Ee doubtless a great incentive to the coal ‘of th ‘ 
* selormed religion. The lingam was to be regarded @ as” 
j. the universal leveller, rendering all its wea¥ers ne é 
3 ih eye of the Deity. High and low were to" be’ 
“together by its influence, and all caste distinetBasta 
tobe swept away. According to Basava's teaching, all — 
men are holy in proportion as they are templessof.the © * 
great spirit; by birth all are equal; men are'@t’suiperior — r 
to women, and the gentle sex must be treated-wit re 
respect and delicacy; marriage in childhood is a 
“ and the contracting parties are to be alldheaes voice | 
“SGm‘the matter of their union; and widows are to be | 
allowed to remarry. All the iron fetters of Brahmanical | 
. “tyranny are, in fact, torn asunder, and the Ling 
ig to be allowed that freedom of individual act 
which is found amongst the more advanced Chris 
communities. Even the lowest castes are to be raise 
to the level of all others by the investitaré of*the \ 
lingam, and all Lingadharis, or wearers of the divine 4 
symbol, are to eat together, to intermarry, sand to 
at unity. 

But social distinctions inevitably asserted “theanied 
later. As the Lingayats, or Panchamsialis as they sty] 
themselves, increased in importance, number and wea 

a forms of worship and ceremony» were it 
" duced;. rules of conduct were framed, and a religi 
system was devised, on which the influence of the 
Brahman,aristocracy can be freely traced. Thus, i 
of taney the Penchareshia became a closed s 



















g the many cetepelae introduce ed inthe ¢ 
s just described, one known “as the ashi 


b rites consist of— 
1, Guru. 

2. Linga. 

3. Vibhiti. 

4. Rudraksha. 
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LINGA BANAJIGA. 


a ee will ekceeieliia we on 
assification adopted in the Bombay 


‘s Bisowa as— 

* x. Pure Lingayats. 
2. Affiliated Lingayats. 
3: Half Lingayats. 


iaiiglie with ashtavarna Hite and other 
unclean castes attached to the Lingayaed 
- reason of performing its menial serviées, 
Chalvadis, etc. It is the modern practice 
‘Tow castes the right to style themselve J 
_ It must be further explained that ther ‘ 
ions of Panchamsalis, and that these staple 
in,the relation of hypergamous | z10 ifs 
members of the higher orders.’ I 
of those beneath ent, whic 





it gave birth, when the crus 
Diiations had lost much of its pris 
ceased to be a living part x the i 


are indeed allowed to remarry, but 
are regarded with disfavour by the stri¢ 
of the sect. A Pariah or a Mala cannot’ 
1 with the lingam, and, if he* pretends to be. 
rat, the Jangam does not acknowledge him. T 
regarding meat and drink are maintainé d, 
gayats are still free from many of the ceremonies 


ayat is gradually becoming more aig ai 
dox Hindu brother. In proof of 
be noted that, at the time 
there were numerous repres 
aiming y the right to be desc 





LINGA BANAJIGA., 


“atoning 








1 
\ 


d that, while they were at liberty to cé 
iva Brahmans, Ped should Diities he 


‘own previous vehemence, while the movement 
to have lost the spring imparted by sincea 


religious flagstaff, the nandi-dhvaja, came. 0 
nsideration by the Police department. 


tes.on the ground that, since they 
hmans, and had ceased to belong to the 


. Lingayats then showed themselves glad by 
status quo ante. ‘ 


en n passant that the first session of tl 
iva Mahasabha* was held at 
ay ~ Saag! in 1904. T 





ned by Surgeon-Major W. R. Cor 1 
. Madras Census Report, 1871, that Kalli 


as shown by some of the older maps. 
known that Western India was at this | 
by large settlements of Persians or Manichi 
discoveries tend to show that these pe 
s. It seems, therefore, to be quite pc 
discussions, which preceded Basava’s re 
with some Christian colouring, ded 


uP anid 
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at faith appears to have spread : 
ava's death, which may be placed 








JANGAM. 


t whole country from the Kistna to Cc 
rose out of the ruins of the Hindu kin 


_ The followers of this religion are easily disting 
from other Hindus by the fact that the lingam 
‘on a conspicuous part of the body. The bul 
cultivators enclose it in a red silk scarf tied ro 

, with a knot in front. This scarf is tied or 
- arm above the elbow when the wearer is at 





the Patalganga, a ‘pou on pane 
ayats hold as sacred as Brahmans the 


ollowing description of the lingam is 
Bombay Gazetteer for Bijapur. 


a, in the centre of the upper disc, which 
: ly rounded, rises a pea-like knob about a qu 
inch long and three-quarters of an inch 

the stone ai a total height of nearly th 


seat, Over the dns to keep it ee ee: 
red a black mixture of clay, ser ashes; 


“ep Teg a stidéth. black slightly tein ated 
al a dark betel nus about ierce ert of 








JANGAM. 


ysore, was named Virabhadra Kayaka, ar 1 
cr as Kasi Lingada Vira. He was going@ 


» At the back of the head was a mani " f 
His face was painted bright 
wae he had four garlands of rode 
suspended from the neck, 
ve hest, was a silver casket containing a lingam, 
the - -waist was a waist-band made of brags : 
mented with a variety of figures, 
re the heads of Daksha Brahma and 
: ended from the neck was a breast-plat 
esentation of Virabhadra and the figures 
and his wife engraved in copper. 





~rawcayar” ‘ 28 

i oa ne inally, round the dorearm were aes pieces of 
‘ “skin.] 

at N o'Account of the Lingayat community 4s it exists at 
ay the present day would be complete without some reference 
tet } grounds on which the modern representatives of 
haa gayatism claim for their religion an origin as ancient 
~~ “as that of Brahministic Hinduism, and a social structure 
: Bitar #6 that which is described in the Code of Manu. 
Mr., ‘Karibasava Shastri, Professor of Sanskrit and 
- “Canatese in the State College of Mysore, writes that 
_ the Shaiv sect of Hindus has always been divided into 
) two groups, the one comprising the wearers of the linga, 
and the other those who do not wear it. The former 
he designates Virshaiv, and declares that the Virshaivs 
consist of. Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaishya, Sidra. Qudt# 
ing i the 17th chapter of the Parameshvar Agma, he * 
dec es tHat the Virshaiv Brahmans are also known as 
Shudha Virshaivs, Virshaiv Kings are Marga Virshaiv, 

rshaiv Vaishya are Mishra Virshaiva, and the Sidras * | 
“0 the. community are Anter Virshaiv. In his opisiy,. 


er 
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"ay. .The ashtavarna. . ? ’ 


: * Q) Penances and bodily emaciation. 4: ‘ 
te (39 The worship of Siva without sacrifice. ¢ he 
(4) The recital of the Védas. bak” 


haivs, at quotes from various Sanskrit works tex 
t of this view. He also furnishes a myt 


origin of the Linaazate at the timd of the, * 
of i wees "e te 
‘of gentlemen appointed. 3 wie 

the 






